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UlTITED  STATES  DEPARTIIEI'TT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  IKFORIvlATIOI'I 
NATIOI^AL  FARM  PROGRiU^i  DATA 
1932-1940 
VERI.IONT  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Vermont  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.     Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Fanri  Program  in  Vermont  during  the  7  years  since  it  was 
started: 

IHGOI.iS ;  Farmers  Make  More  Money —  1939  cash  income  up  40  percent  from  193 
buying  pov\rer  134  percent  f-3CdM  1932;  |12,559,554  loaned  by  Farm.  Credit  Administra 
tion  agencies  from.  1933  to  1939;  debts  of  low  income  farm.ers  reduced  |375,460 
under  Farm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustm.ent  service;  5,575,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CQITSERVATION;  Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil--  12,903  Vermont  farm.ers 
participated  in  the  1939  AAx\  progrom,  representing  about  68  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  28,579  acres  covered  by  5-vear  arrcements  with  the  Soil  Conscr 
vation  Service  in  1939;  476,065  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939, 

SECURITY;  Farmers  Arc  More  Seciore  In  Their  Homes--  1,114  farm,  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  t  han  ^iil,094,700  from  1935  to 
1940;  -139,720  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  4  tenant  families  started  toivar 
ovmership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases, 

DEI^^OCRACY ;  Farmtcrs  Help  Run  The  Programs--  14  county  AzlA  offices  with  668 
county  ard  comim-unity  committeemen  administer  A/lA  program  locally;  14  county  com- 
mittees and  2  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  progrom.  of  Farm  Security 
Administration;  13  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  3  production  credit 
associations  in  operation;  14  county  land-use  planning  committees  formed. 
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R'\ET  ONE:     FARM  INCOIvIE 
Vermont  famers  in  1939  had  40  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  did  in 
1932.    Farm  cash  income  in  Vermont  was  |p40, 533,000  in  1939.     G-overrament  paym.ents 
accounted  for  |l,  145,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  1939  cash  income  was  19 
percent  less  than  in  1929,  when  cash  income  was  $50,000,000.     Cash  incomiO  in  1932 
Mms  529,000,000. 

Substanbial  gains  in  cash  incom.e  from.  1932  to  1939  by  the  producers  of 
Vermont's  most  important  farm  products  are  shov>rn  in  the  follomng  table: 


TABLE  I.     Cash  Incom.e  Received  By  Vermont  Farmers  For 
Principal  Commodities  Listed,- in  1932  and  in  1939, 
With  Ajiiount  and  Percent  of  Chanf^e 


A^mount  of 

:       Percent  of 

m 
m» 

Increase, 

f  Increase, 

Commodity 

•> 

Cash  Income      1/  : 

1939  over 

:       1939  over 

* 
• 

1932  • 

• 

1939  2/  ; 

193  2 

5    .  1932 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

Mdlk 

18,932 

24,74-8- 

5,816 

31 

Cattle  and  calves 

2,305 

3,856 

1,551 

■6-7 

Eggs 

1,139 

1,847 

708 

62 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup 

1,539 

1,43-B- 

-  101 

-  7 

Potatoes 

582 

1,176 

594 

ia2 

Apple  s 

641 

809 

168 

26 

Chickens 

743 

-603 

60 

8 

Hogs 

413 

622 

209 

51 

Truck  crops 

157 

529 

372 

237 

1/   Because  farm  incom.e  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  table 
arc  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a  crop  year  b)asis 
for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  Government  payments. 

2/    Preliminary/ . 

S/    Production  of  sugar  decreased  65  percent  in  1939  as  compared  to  1932  and  syrup 
production  decreased  7  percent,  because  of  severe  daiiage  caused  by  hurricane 
in  fall  of  1938. 


For  the  country  as  a 


¥,'hol3  cash  fam  incoine  in  1929,  including"  Government 


Daynents,  ivas  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  ytq-s  $4,682,000,000 


in  1932  Gnd  ^8,540,000,000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in  Goverr_ment  pa\qiients. 
Pi'ices  of  Fanr.  Cormodities 

Better  prices  for  Vermont's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices  received  by 
Ven-iont  farmers  for  their  principal  coirmodities  is  shoi^-n  in  the  folloiring  table: 


Table  II.    Average  Prices  Received  by  "Vermont  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 


Comodity 


Unit 


1932 
(Dollars ) 


Milk  (v/holesale) 
Hogs 

Beef  cattle 

Veal  calves 

Sheep 

Lauibs 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Wool 

Butter 

Chickens 

Eggs 

Maple  sugar 


1.50 
4,50 
3.45 
5.40 
2,15 
4.60 
.55 
.33 
.49 
.47 
.82 
.11 
.26 
.153 
.224 
.24 


1.85 
7,00 
5.00 
8.30 
4.05 
7.-80 


.-50 
.66 
1.05 
.90 
,23 
.30 
.162 
.249 
.29 


Preliminary 


Includes  loan  corn  at  average 


loan  value. 


* 


Farm  Purchasing  Povtrer 

Both  farin  inoone  cjid  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  1929 
to  1932,  but  fam  incone  doclinod  nore.     Frcn  193  2  to  1939  there  vras  an  increase 
in  both  farn  incone  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  incone  increased  nore. 
Thus  fam  buying  pov/er  fell  off  fron  1929  to  1932  and  clinbed  upv/ard  fron  1932 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  fam  buying  power  in  1939  ivas  172  percent 
as  nuch  as  in  1952  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  Y;ords,  farmers 
were  able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  nore  than  in 
1932. 

In  Vermont  fam  purchasing  povsrer  in  1939  was  134  percent  as  nuch  as  in 
1932  and  107  percent  of  the  1929  level.     I'hus  Vermont  farmers  in  1939  were  in 
a  position  to  buy  34  percent  nore  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  7 
percent  nore  than  izi  1929. 

Ihe  famer^s  buying  power  can  also  be  shovm  by  the  unit  exchange  value 
of  fam  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid 
by  farners  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  m.easur em.ent 
is  not  available  on  a  State  basis,  Vermont  farmers  naturally  benefited  fron 
nation-wide  inprovemenb  in  the  exchange  value  of  fam  products. 

For  all  fam  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher 
in  1939  than  in  1932.     The  following  table,  comparing  1939  and  1952,  shoves  the 
unit  exchange  value  of  all  fam.  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  farn 
connodities  that  are  inportant  in  Vernont. 
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Table  III.     Unit  Exchange  Value    of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Commodities  Important  in  Vermont. 


:  Percent  of  Base  Period 

:  Percent 

:  1910-1914 

r  Chanf^e 

i  1939  over 

;      1932          J  1939 

:  1932 

All  farm  products  61  7"?  /  26 

Dairjr  products  78  86  /  10 

Chickens  and  eggs  77  78  /  1 

Meat  animals  59  '91  /  54 

*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  coirmoditis  used  in 
living  and  production,  1910-14  base. 

Farm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  buying  power  have  maintained  real  estate 
values  on  Vermont  farms.     Vermont  farmers  found  their  real  estate  worth  about 
the  same  early  in  1940  as  in  the  first  part  of  1933,  at  101  percent  of  the 
1912-14  average. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-v.'-ar  in  the  year  ending  March  1933.     The  16  percent  gain 
from  1933  to  1940  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Banlrrupt 6ie s 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Vermont  farms  were  24,9  per  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939,  com.pc.rod  with  27.4  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  1933. 

The  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  was  17.1  for  the  year  ending 
March  1933  and  17,3  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1939. 
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Fam  bankruptcies  in  Vemont  dropped  fron  a  total  of  27  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  5  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1039. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16,.8  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  54.1  per  thousand  to  16.8  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  fron  1933  to  1939, 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  Vermont  received  |4-56,000  in  conservation  payments  under  the 
1937  program,  §519,786  under  the  1938  program,  and  an  estimated  ^5604, 788  under 
the  1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  conservation 
program  totalled  §506,179,199,  including  county  association  expenses. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Vermont  obtained  $12,559,554  in  lorjis  from  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm.  Credit  Adi:iini  strati  on  from  May  1,  1933,  through 
December  31,  1939.     In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 
farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield  making  long-terri  first  mortgage 
loans  had  §4,640,916  outstanding  in  Vermont  on  December  31,  1939,  including  loans 
made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     In  addition, 
^1,441,017  of  first  and  second  m.ortgage  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  out- 
standing on  that  date. 


I 
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Fron  1033  to  1935  alnost  90  porccnt  of  Federc.l  lend  banl:  and  CoLmissionor 
loans  nade  in  '^''ernont  wore  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest  per- 
contar;e  of  loans  continues  to  be  nade  for  refinancing,  since  ^ctober  1,  1935, 
sone  238  Vermont  farners  and  fam  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  §598, 900 
credit  obtained  fron  the  Federal  Land  Banl<:  of  Springfield  and  the  Federal  Fam 
Mortgage  Corporation,  v/hich  provides  funds  for  ^cjid  Bojik  Connissioner  loans,  to 
finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terns  of  farns  which 
had  been  acquired  Ijy  these  agencies. 

The  3  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  nade 
8,133  loans  aggregating  §7,656,625  since  their  organization  in  1933.  These 
associations  nake  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  fam  operations.     Loans  out- 
standing on  Cecenber  31,  totalled  $1,083,892. 

The  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farners*  narketing, 
purchasing,  and  fam  business  associations.     On  December  31,  1939,  the  Spring- 
field Bank  had  loans  outstcoiding  to  4  Vermont  cooperatives  aggregating  |495,655. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  sane  period,  individual 
farmers  and  their  cooperative  organizrtions  obtained  §5,951,000,000  in  loans  and 
discounts  fron  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farn  Credit  Administration. 
Land  bank  loans  outstanding  on  December  51,  1939,  totalled  §1,905,000,000:  Land 
Bank  Conimissioner  loans,  §691,000,000;  iDroduction  credit  associations  numbering 
528,  in  six  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  §1,442,000,000;  in  the  sajiie 
period  the  12  district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Banlf:  made  6,868 
loans  aggregating  §491,047,000, 


Debt  Adjustnenfa 

In  Vemont  301  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Fam  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  v.dth  their 
creditors  by  §375,460  in  the  period  September  1,  1035  to  December  31,  1039,  a 
debt  reduction  of  22.2  percent.    As  a  result  Vermont  farmers  have  been  able  to 
pay  Jl6,407  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totalling  §84,042,708  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  pay  more  than  §4,860,000  in  back  taxes. 
CommoditAA  Loons  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loons  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  on.d  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans 
on  their  1038  crop,  totalling  about  §45,000,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  v/heat, 
and  about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1039  crop  under 
loans  totalling  about  §115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  xvhoat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United 
States  producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  Y\rorld  market.     In  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1930  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  progrcun,  118 
million  bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  04 
million  bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.  From  July  1  through 
December  31,  1030  sales  for  export  of  approximately  24|-  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  Y^eat  in  the  form  of  flour  vrero  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 


I 
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How  the  T.-iiect  prorrcjn  hcs  operated  tc  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shov/n  in  the  following:     In  i-iun,ust  1938  the 
average  U,  S,  farn  price  was  54  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1C39, 
the  II,  S,  price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  nornally 
about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farn  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S,  farm.er  wcs 
receiving  about  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  v/heat  than  if  his  price  Iiad  been 
based  on  the  world  price. 
Donestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
was  brought  about  tlirough  ti/vo  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  families  throu^;h  State  cjpA  welfare  a.-^encies,  and  the 
Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  vdiich  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the 
hands  of  lovf- income  families. 

In  Vonnont  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1039,  5,575,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
compared  with  a  total  ef  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Vermont  included  2,400  bushels  of  apples, 
840,000  lbs.  of  dry  skim  mill:,  cjid  23,064,000  quarts  of  fluid  milk. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  ivas  in  operation  in 
Barre  while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


I 


I 
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P.JIT  TWO:     COiJSSRy:.TION  J^D  WISE  USE  OF  AGRICULTUIUL  RESOURCES 
Incone  inprovenent  and  conservciticn  of  naturs.l  resjuroes  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  Vomont  since  1933. 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  prograLn  in  1936  about  5,900 
Vemont  farnors  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  about  34  percent,  or 
398,000  acres,  T/as  covered  by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  7,009  acres 
was  diverted  fron  soil-depletinr  crops.     Soil-building  practices  v.-ere  put  into 
effect  on  about  92,000  acres  as  follovrs:     Kevr  soedings  of  legunes  and  Icgune 
nixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  ir.anuro  crops        47,109  acres; 
fertilizer  and  line  applications  —  44,714  acres;  and  forest  tree  plantings  -- 
154  acres. 

Vermont  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A, A, 
programs.     There  -were  6,522  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  8,730  in  the  1938 
program.    Ap;:lications  for  payments  covered  477,656  acres,   or  41  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  605,799  acres,  or  53  percent 
of  the  cropland,  under  the  1938  progrcjn. 

Soil-building  practices  v/ere  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follovv's 
under  the  A. A, A.  ^rc-rams  for  1937  and  1933: 


New  seedings 

Green -manure  cjid  cover  crops 
I'lulchinp' 

Forest  tree  practices 

Fertilizer  o.nd  lime  applications 

Seeding  pasture  mdxtures 


Unit 

1937 

1938 

acre  s 

■    IS,  1^5 

43,Oi5 

acres 

260 

r?      1-7  /->  / 

O  ,  (O^ 

tons 

200 

■  942 

acres 

1,062 

20,247 

tens 

51,361 

48,250 

acres 

197 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 
Prorran,  nev/  seedinp;s  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  rreon-mnure  and  cover  crops 
25,244,000  acres.     Fertilizer  rnd  lime  applications  totalled  5,547,000  tons. 
Forest  tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about 
2,205,000  acres.     Protected  suinmer  fallow,  strip  crppping^  contour  farming,  and 
listing  v/ere  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  \ms  carried  out  to  the 
extent  of  392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.,  m.any  Vermont  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31,  1939, 
140  farms  including  28,579  acres  v/ere  operating  under  such    agreements.  This 
figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  planned  coopero.tively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  were  covered  by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  up  to  June  30,  1939.     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now 
include  68,847,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by 
January  1,  1940,  v/ith  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  Within 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 

Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited, 
principally  forestry'  and  grazing. 
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Forest  Consorvation  and  Reforestation 

Approxinately  92  percent  of  the  27,000  f  arris  in  Vernont  contain  X70  jclland, 
and  farm  vj-oodlands  in  the  ar;gropate  anount  to  1,671,000  acres,  or  about  41  per- 
cent of  the  Staters  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  pulolic  and  private  lands  in 
Vernont  have  been  advancing;  rapidly  fron  1932  to  194-0.     Under  the  Clarke-McNary 
law,  T^iich  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  476,065  trees  wore  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939,     Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farn  lands  under 
agreement  v/ith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

The  U,  S,  Forest  Service  adninistors  160,539  acr^-s  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest  in  Vernont.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  thon 
100,000  lovf-producing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Comi.iission  in  6  years.     Through  protection  and  care- 
ful management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  100,000  people  visited  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  for  recreation  purposes,  mny  of  then  using  the  7  de- 
veloped camp  grounds.     781,000  board  feet  of  tinber  valued  at  $3,105  wore  cut  on 
this  IJaticESil  Forest  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  total  National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Vernont  is  843 

acres. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  vmole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  nillion  acres  in  40  States.     More  than  12  nillion  acres  have  "iDoen  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  naitional  forests  since  March  1033,  a'oout  2-|- 
tines  as  much  land  as  v/as  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding;  22 
years.    Approximately  125  nillion  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service 
nurseries  v/ere  planted  during  103G  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  nillion  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  vrhere  protection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  cjid  55  million  trees  were  distributed 
for  farm  plon.ting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-McNary 
law. 

Under  the  A, A, A,  program  in  1938  about    55,445  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 

P/iRT  TmEE:     GREx-xTER  SECURITY  AED  BETTER  LIVING  ON  THE  LillJD 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  irhole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  become 
self-supporting.     Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  lovv"-- income  farmers  suf- 
fering from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  vrorn-out 
or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  oven^helming  debt. 

From  1935  to  1940  in  Vurmont,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided  1,114 
farm  families  vv-ith  rural  ruhabilitat ion  loans  aggregating  01,094,700  to  enable 
then  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 
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By  follov\ring  conplete  farn  and  home  nanar;onent  plans  in  1039,  800  re- 
habilitation borrowers  in  Vernont  had  an  average  net  incone  of  0O29.93  per 
family  as  compared  Yn±h.  0683.58  in  the  year  before  they  cane  to  F.  S,  A.  for 
help,  an  increase  of  36  percent,  and  increased  their  averare  net  worth  over  and 
above  all  debts  by  29  percent  in  the  sane  period.     Thus  these  faiiilies  had  added 
3438,880  to  the  wealth  of  thr.ir  communities  and  increased  thoir  ovm  arjiual  in- 
comes by  a  total  of  Cl97,07G.     The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  Vermont  has 
borrowed  Ol,013.01  and  cJir^cAy  has  repaid  04-17.22.     Varment  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers in  1939  produced  Ol88,128  T/orth  of  £;oods  for  home  cons uir.pt ion,  compared 
v/ith  Ol34,808  vrorth  before  entering  the  Farn  Security  Administration  prorram.  In 
1939  these  fanilies  canned  an  averaK;G  of  201  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per 
family,  for  home  consur.iptionj  prodiAced  an  avorarc  of  386  gallons  of  inilk  per 
family;  and  an  average  of  94.8  tons  of  forage  per  family;-.     Rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers in  VerrLont  are  no\?  operating  an  avera;:e  of  183  acres,  an  increase  of  19,4 
acres  since  they  came  to  the  progrcn.     This  increased  acreage,  ivhile  not  adding 
materially  to  the  production  of  comercial  cropw?,  has  maintained  a  better  diet 
for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  170  Vernont  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  039,720. 

Under  the  Bankhoad- Jones  Act  loojris  for  farm  purchases  wore  made  to  four 
tenant  fam.ilics  in  Vernont  as  of  December  31,  1939,  aggregating  031,750, 
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In  the  United  States  clg  c  v;holo,  fron  1035  to  lOC-0,  the  Farn  Security 
Adninistrati on  c.idcd  cip;  roxir.iately  800,000  fam  fair.ilios  vrith  rehabilitation 
loans.  By  follcvdn;;  co:;i;^;lete  fanii  and  lione  nana.^'enont  plans,  '  360,000  of  these 
"borrou'ers  covered  by  a  survey  in  1030  had  increased  their  net  vrorth  over  and 
above  all  debts  by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  hcine  consumption 
by  6-1%,  The  average  borrower  reported  ind'easin^;;  his  net  v.-orth  by  nore  than 
0232.40  since  coraing  into  the  pro r ran. 

The  Farn  Security  Adninistraticn  has  nade  rehabilitation  loans  totallinp; 
more  than  0^70,000,000  since  1035.     ^"^Ithourh  these  loans  are  usually  nade  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  raoney  is  not  yc.t  due,  these  farmers  who 
could  not  ret  adequate  credit  fron  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  inore  than 
0130,000,000  into  the  U,  S,  Treasury.     Ultiraately  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  these  loojis  \/ill  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farra  purchases  were  laadc  to  6,678 
tenant  fanilies  by  Decenbcr  31,  I'jod, 
Rural  Electrific  ax*  i  on 

By  June  30,  1039,  the  Rural  Electrification  A'dmini  strati  on  had  nade  allot- 
nents  in  Verraont  argr^G^'^i^^-C  3142,000  for  tho  construct  ion  of  104  railes  of  line 
to  serve  636  farn  faiailies. 

By  June  30,  1030,  0,500,   or  33,7  percent  of  the  farms  in  tho  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  Vvlth  7,0-15,  or  20,3  percent  having  central 
station  service  before  the  R,E.i^,  began  operations  in  1035.     This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  1,355  fams  or  17.1  percent. 

There  v^as  1  RE^i-f inanccd  rural  electric  systen  in  the  State  by 
Septeraber  1,  1030. 
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In  the  Unite::  States  as  a  vrh-le,  tc  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electt-i- 
fication  Au:r:ini  strati  on  of  the  Departnent       -Irriculture  has  r.:ac:e  total  all:;t- 
nents  cf  $273,003,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  r.ilos  of  line  to  serve 
600,000  farn  fcCT.ilies.    Already  400,000  farms  have  been  ccnnectecl  to  RELl-spon- 
sored  lines,  the  i;:r2C.tcr  najority  of  vrhich  arc  cooperatively  nana^-ed.     The  nunler 
of  electrified  fams  in  the  United  States  has  nore  than  doubled  frcn  1935  to  the 
present  tine.     Approxinately  25  percent  of  American  fams  were  electrified  by 
January  1,  1940,  conpared  vrith  10.9  percent  on  Januory  1,  1955. 

PART  FOUR:  STREJIGTHENING  DEI,IOCR.;CY  THROUGH  THE  F.-iR!^  PROGR^u^S 

Denocracy  has  bo^n  both  the  end  and  th^  neans  cf  Ilational  Fam  Fro^rons 
from  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  comnitteeSj  farncrs  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  local  administration. 

About  6  nillion  cf  the  Nation* s  6,800^000  farriers  are  participating  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Pro('rani  today.     Participation  in  Vermont  and  in  the 
United  States  since  the  AAtl  becf^-  i—  1933  vnxs  as  follov.'s: 

Vemcnt  United  States 
Number  cf  contracts 
accepted  by  iuU. 

1933  18                                     1933  1,625,912 

1934  57-2-  1934  3,105,110 
1 9  05"  0  7  S  1  <u~E>'  o ,  c  o  9 ,  "7  7  9 
1936  l/                                 -  -                                    193G  l/  291,652 

l/   Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  5,  1936, 
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Vomont 


Unitec'  States 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1 9  o  9 


5,058 
6,522 
8,730 
12,903 


Nuinber  of  vD-yoes  under 
the  Arr icultur*:.!  Con- 
s G r v::.t ion  Pr c r cin 

1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


3,880,447 
3,743,904- 
5,2-40,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  cf  rererendum  votes  anoii'"'  Vernont  famers  shou'"  the  denand  for 
full  applicatien  of  the  A, A. A,  pro-;;rci.is ,     Iinportant  referenda  in  v^hich  Vemont 
fame r s    art  i c i ^^at  e d  T:e r o  as  foil  :m s  : 


.  Nature  of  Ref erend'oin. 


t    "Votes  of  Fc.rtici-  :  Percent 
Date     :      ^:c>ti:ir  Far:.'ers       :  For 


or 


A^^ai.ist  'r 


Corn-he  r;s 

Tobacco:  cirar  leaf 
Ccrn-hop's 


Oct.  1931  235 
July  1935  24 
Oct".  1935  179 


104 
1 
75 


9C 
70 


In  Vemont  in  1940  tliere  were  70  nenbcrs  and  alternates  cf  county  A,/x,A, 
connittees  and  598  neiiors  and  alternates  of  cormiunity  A, A. A,  co]TiLiittees  ivhich 
adiainister  the  Arricultural  Conservation  Pre  gran  locally.     There  were  also  14 
county  cormiittees  of  the  Farn  Security  -administration  in  the  State  and  2  county 
tenant  purchase  cor.irAttees ,     Coc^:oratin2  i':ith  the  Farn  Credit  Adnini  strati  on  v/ere 
13  local  ITatiorial  Fam  Loan  Associations  and  3  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Consarvation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  lav/s 
"by  famers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  jn-eferences  "both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  v.-ithin  the  District.     By  neans  of  these  Districts  famers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  vratorshed  lines 
"With  technical  assistance  often  being  f varnished  by  local.  State  and  Federal 


ageno ies. 


1 
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Land  Use  Flcuinin^;  "by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning;;  CoiriEiittcus  stud^^  all  ar^ricultural  proMcns,  and  hovir 
Federal,  State,  and  local  arr icultural  services  can  Lost  Lc  applied.  Repr'oson- 
tative  fam  people  and  agricultural  officials  o.ro  nornbors  of  Loth  county  and 
coininunity  plannini^  connittees.     ^n  this  way  farners  have  a  voice  in  planning;  v^hai 
all  puLlic  arricultural  a.-'^onoics  v.'ill  do  in  their  cor.tniunitius. 

In  Vernont  1-1  count;;^  L^nd  '^so  Planninr  Coininittoes,  mth  476  farner  menLors. 
have  Leon  formed  and  other c  xTore  ex?-"!ected  to  Lo  organized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  uhole,  appr oxinatcly  135,000  farm.crs  ser\-^od  on 
A. A, A.  committees  J  thero  Y,rore  2,007  DeLt  -^'^djustmcnt  Com]:iittees  j  1,200  Tencjit 
Purchase  Committees;  and  appTOxinatoly  1,500  committees  for  rehaL ilitation  loans; 
aLout  3,700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52G  Production  Credit 
Associations:  ar^^-Toximat oly  370  Soil  Cons orration  Districts  v-rorc  either  or.^^anizod 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  \7er0  approximately  10,000  .  farmers  Ly  the  end  of  1030  participating 
as  nembers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning;  Committees,  and  G6,000  as  members  of 
community  Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


